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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 



Quarterly General Meeting, held at the Society's Apart- 
ments, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, April 8 th, 
1863. 

The Very Kev. the Dean of Ossory, President of the Society, 

in the Chair. 

The following new Members were elected : — 

The Hon. Justice O'Brien ; the Hon. Baron Hughes ; and John 
E. Walsh, Esq., LL.D., Q. C, Dublin: proposed by Matthew 
O'Donnell, Esq., Q. C. 

Edward Gibson, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 20, Lower Pembroke- 
street, Dublin ; Piers Francis White, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 94, 
Lower Leeson-street, Dublin ; John W. Harris, Esq., Barrister-at- 
law, 54, Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin ; M. Saunders Greene, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, Wexford; and Henry James Loughnan, Esq., 
Barister-at-law, 84, Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin : proposed by 
Charles H. Foot, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

M. Louis O'Brien, Sous-Lieutenant, Second Regiment of the 
Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard, Chateau de la Roche, par Sout 
d' Ain, Department de T Ain, France : proposed by the Rev. James 
Graves. 

James M. O'Reilly, Esq., Assistant- Secretary, Ballast Office, 
Dublin : proposed by J. S. Sloane, Esq., M. R. I. A. 

Justin MacCarthy, Esq., 16, Cleveland-square, Liverpool: 
proposed by Daniel Mac Carthy, Esq. 

Edmond Hore, Esq., " Independent" Office, Wexford : proposed 
by Joseph Meadows, Esq. 

Mr. Richard Preston, jun., Tilbury-place, Kilkenny : proposed 
by J. G. Robertson, Esq. 

John Hogan, Esq., Landscape, Wexford : proposed by Andrew 
Wilson, Esq. 

The following letter, received by the Secretary from Mr. O'Don- 
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nell, accompanying the names of new Members sent by him for 
proposal, was read : — 

"Kilkenny, March 13th, 1863. 

u My dear Sir, — At the request of the Hon. Mr. Justice O'Brien and 
of the Hon. Baron Hughes, I have the honour to propose those two 
esteemed judges of the present Leinster Circuit, as Members of our Archae- 
ological Society. My friend and brother Barrister, Mr. C. Foot, will 
second their nomination. The accession of those two eminent members 
of the Judicial Bench affords the most gratifying evidence of the position 
the Society has attained in the opinion of the learned and educated. I 
have also to propose, at his request, my friend, John E. Wakh, Esq., one 
of her Majesty's Counsel, a Member of the Society; and Henry Lover, 
Esq., Barrister, has requested to be named as seconding his nomination. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Yours very truly, 

a Matthew O'Donnell." 

The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors : — 

By the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire : their 
'** Transactions," new series, Vol. II. 

By the Kent Archaeological Society : " Arehaeologia Cantiana," 
Vol. IV. 

By the Sussex Archaeological Society : " Sussex Archaeological 
Collections," Vol. XIV. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland : their " Proceed- 
ings," Vol. IV., part 1. 

By the Royal Irish Academy : their " Proceedings," Vol. VII., 
parts 13 and 14; and Vol. VIII., parts 1 and 2. 

By the Publisher : " The Gentleman's Magazine" for February, 
March, and April, 1863. 

By the Publisher: "The Builder," parts 1040-53, inclusive. 

By the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, A. M. : "A General Cata- 
logue of Books in all Languages, Arts and Sciences, that have been 
printed in Ireland, and published in Dublin, from the year 1700 to 
the Present Time, &c, with their sizes and Prices." Dublin, 1791 ; 
" Remarks on the Life and Death of the Fam'd Mr. Blood." Lon- 
don, 1680. Reprint, London, 1817; "Essay on the Antiquity 
of Parliaments in Ireland." By H. J. Monck Mason. Dublin, 
1820. 

By the same : a vellum map, entitled " A Map of the Manor of 
Formoyle, in the Barony of Upper-Ossory, and Queen's County, of 
the Estate belonging to Will. Palliser and lonah Barrington, 
Esq rs ., and Mrs Iudith Wheeler, as heirs at law, and Oliver Wheeler, 
of Grenan, Esq r . Surveyed in July 1748 by Tho s Reading." 
The map was carefully executed to a scale of forty perches to an inch, 
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and bore the indorsement — "Map of popmaoil na b-pian, in the 
Queens County, A. D. 1748." 

It comprised the following denominations : — 

A. r. p. 

" 1. Formoyle, 276 32 

2. Castlewood, 127 19 

3. Barnonderry, 93 2 10 

4. Cloransheragh, 100 10 

5. Raheenduff, 127 I 08 

. 6. Crotonomony, 70 1 24 

7. Barrynatinneell, 52 20 

8. Ballynafunshin (including Lawlers Garden), . 97 10 

9. Cooltaghes, 56 2 27 

10. Grenan, 127 1 15 

11. Part of Attanah (including Aghamog, and Short- 

bog & Poulnagued), 81216 

12. Church Meadows, 34 30 

13. Church Park, 17 29 

14. Ram Park, 10 2 10 

15. Rough Park, 14 3 35 

16. Faranamraher, or Fryers Land, 39 2 05 

17. Rahin Moyle, otherwise Bonna "William, or Mill- 

land, or Mill-plane, 143 2 28 

18. Oulerleigh, or Grey Orchard, 1 3 20 

On the same map, but to a scale of eighty perches to an inch, 
are separately laid down : — 

A. r. p. 

" Archards-town, or Archer's- town, 443 10 

Tinwire, 243 2 00 

Grenan castle is shown with a dwelling-house adjoining it, in 
No. 10; also the church of Attanah, in No. 13. The manor of 
Formoyle lies principally between the " River Neor," (the junction 
of which with the " Urkenel River" is shown), and the " Owen-beg, 
or Little River." Where a portion of No. 17 extends beyond the 
latter, at its junction with the Nore, this note is entered on the 
map : — " Tail of Ossory, about ^ an acre of land, now on the 
other side of the river, belonging to Formoyle." " Anchorets 
Island" is laid down in the River Nore near its junction with the 
Owen-beg. The lands of Formoyle, in the Queen's County, were 
originally left to endow the St. Canice Alms' House, by Bishop 
Williams, but had been sold by the executors, and the proceeds lost 
to the charity. 

By the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Ruthin : a small, rudely cast 
bronze wheel with four spokes, six-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
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Mr. Barnwell sent the following explanatory note relative to this 
donation : — 

" The best authorities are now tolerably agreed in pronouncing the 
curious little wheels — not uncommon in Lorraine, and especially near 
Bar-le-duc — as actual money, and the predecessors of the earlier Gaulish 
coins — properly so called. The larger and more highly-finished wheels 
of various sizes, having 6 or 8 spokes, have not yet been so generally ac- 
knowledged to be of the same class. This wheel money appears to have 
been an improvement on the common ring money, not that of the Penan- 
nular character as common in Ireland, but of plain bronze or lead wheels, 
of relative sizes and weights. The most remarkable examples of this kind 
are in the Museum at Chartres — where are two rings that were found in 
the department — one marked with four little circles set in a square, the 
other with two — the larger wheel being also double the weight of the 
smaller. The small wheel-money — as the one sent to the Kilkenny Mu- 
seum — is cast, and generally of two sizes, the larger size somewhat more 
rare. They are found in other metals besides bronze. A full account of 
those wheel and ring moneys, richly illustrated, is to be found in the pages 
of the * Archseologia Cambrensis,' 3rd series, vol. vii., p. 213. Although 
these wheels are occasionally found in other parts of France, Lorraine 
must be considered as the place they were probably issued in, or most in 
use, from the large numbers there found. None, it is believed, have 
been ever discovered in Great Britain, Ireland, or adjacent islands. 
Those who are acquainted with the common types of Gaulish coinage, will 
recognise the wheel and annulet constantly occurring in the field, accom- 
panying the main device, sometimes above, sometimes below it. 

By Arthur Gerald Geoghegan, Esq., Londonderry : photographs 
of a very fine fictile vessel, of a portion of another, of a bronze dagger 
with haft, and of a mould (in two pieces) for casting a small spoon ; 
also of a small ancient brass triptych, of Russian manufacture. 
Mr. Geoghegan sent the following description of the objects repre- 
sented in the photographs : — 

" The urn (No. 1) was found in the townland of Mackrackens, parish 
of Leckpatrick, county Tyrone, about two feet below the surface. The 
grave lay due north and south, and was formed of rough flag stones ; it 
contained two urns, placed apparently at the head and foot ; one of the 
urns was preserved perfect, the other unfortunately was broken by the 
workmen employed to open the tumulus. Both the urns were made of 
baked unglazed earth ; the grave contained nothing else, excepting some 
fine earth, which had percolated through the interstices of the slabs, 

" The urns were found in an upright position, without any cover. 
They held fragments of human bones, which had evidently been exposed 
to the action of fire; some earth, and several pieces of unhurried wood, 
supposed to be of a sacred kind, which crumbled to dust on exposure to 
the air. 

" The dimensions of the unbroken urn (No. 1) are:— Height, 5 inches; 
greatest external circumference, 20 inches ; circumference at top, inside, 
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15 inches; circumference, external, at bottom, 10 inches. The weight of 
this urn is forty ounces. 

" The other urn (No. 2), which unfortunately was broken, appears to 
have been of a different shape, and superior description. I send a photo- 
graph of a fragment. It was somewhat globular in shape, resembling 
those glass vases used to hold gold fish. It had a smooth flat bottom, of 
which a small portion is preserved. This differs from No. 1 urn, which 
was round inside, terminating, somewhat like the interior of a cocoa-nut- 
shell, in a concave. 

u I am indebted to Mr. Cowie, of Londonderry, for those particulars. 
He was present at the opening of the grave, and, with his usual kindness, 
has placed the urn in my possession. I have to thank him also for the 
curious bronze dagger, of which you have also a photograph. 

"The chevron or arrow-headed ornamenting on No. I urn, has been 
pointed out by Mr. Windele as occurring on one or two of the doorways 
of the round towers, 1 and on the cinerary urns of a remote Pagan age, as 
well as on some gold ornaments dug up from our bogs. In the bronze 
dagger referred to, I find this ornamenting has been extensively used. It 
occurs not only on each side of the hexagonal handle, but also on the flat 
surface of the head of the dagger, where apparently an attempt at a kind 
of seal has been made by a device of four lines of chevron ornament crossing 
each other diagonally. Around the handle are rude attempts, also, to re- 
present with the same ornamenting, the sun, a heart, and some other un- 
known devices. 3 The shape of the dagger is peculiar, resembling a bayonet, 
and in a close encounter must have proved a deadly weapon. Its length 
is eight inches and one half (handle four inches, blade four inches and one 
half). The arrow-headed ornamenting is continued along the blade, which 
is triangular, to the point The blade is narrow, its entire circumference 
being one inch only. This dagger was dug up from twenty feet below 
the surface in a bog at Muff, on Lough Foyle, in the county Donegal. 

"It may not be considered improbable, that the cinerary urns are 
relics of the same mysterious people, whose existence in our country at 
a remote age of antiquity is proved by the Cyclopean forts and buildings 
they have left behind them, and the evidence of the Punic-shaped swords, 
and bronze weapons, dug up so frequently from beneath many a lonely 
cairn, and heath-covered bog. A colonizing and wandering race! and 
whether known by the name of Pelasgi, or Tuatha Danaan, alike mythical 
and indistinct in their origin, their history, and their passing away. 

" The spoon mould is made of antique bronze, and is five inches in 
length, and closes with a flange. On the outside at the handle, it has a 
bead mark inscribed, corresponding with the similar ornamenting at the 
inside, and apparently marked to distinguish the mould from others of a 
different pattern. 

" It is difficult to state to what period this article belongs. The ma- 
terial being bronze is the only evidence for assigning it to an early Christian 
era, as the form of the spoon corresponds exactly with the modern shape. 

1 This ornament is also commonly 2 The dagger does not belong to the 

found on the doors, windows, and chancel- same class as our ancient bronzes ; it is 
arches ofour more ancient churches — Ei>. of much later date. — Ed, 
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" Colgan, as quoted by Petrie, states that in the 5th and 6th centu- 
ries the Irish ecclesiastics possessed an equal degree of skill as their 
foreign brethren in manufacturing all the sacred utensils for tbe altar. 
Whether this mould dates so far back, I confess I am not qualified to de- 
cide. 

" Having heard that, some years ago, a countryman had brought into 
Derry three brazen pots which had been found in a bog, and offered 
them for sale to one of our most respectable hardware merchants, I 
called on that gentleman ; he at once recollected the circumstance, and 
told me that he had sent the party to Mr. Baxter, an extensive gas- 
fitter in the neighbourhood. Mr. Baxter also recollected the circum- 
stance, and that he had unfortunately broken up and melted them for the 
purposes of his trade ; but after a search he produced this mould, which he 
stated he had bought from the party who had sold him the antique pots, 
and at the same time. 

u On a recent visit to Enniskillen I procured the triptych from 
Mr. Molyneaux, watchmaker and silversmith in that town, who in- 
formed me that it had been left with him by a countryman (whom he 
knew), who told him that he had found it in a grave in the island of 
Devenish, in Lough Erne ; that when brought to him it had been 
so covered with dirt and verdigris, that it was only by some exertion 
that he was enabled to clean it, and render its figures visible. The object, 
however, is plainly of Russian make, though in some things resembling 
ancient Irish art. 

" The material is brass, and has apparently been originally gilt. It is 
composed of three pieces, a centre and two sides, turning on rude hinges, 
and opening and closing like the doors of a cabinet. When they are shut, 
it forms a square of two inches. 

" When folded, the outside of the triptych is quite smooth, and devoid 
of ornament. On the inside, the doors, if I may so call them, contain the 
heads of the apostles, six on each door, with an inscription under them. 
The heads are full of character. The centre-piece also, on the inside^ ap- 
pears to me to contain a representation of the conflict of the Archangel 
Michael with Satan. The naked figure in the corner is pour tray ed 
with wings, showing immortality ; the face expresses pain, and the hands 
grasp a staff headed with a crook. The avenging angel has a halo 
around his head ; one hand holds the naked figure by the hair of the 
head, while the other brandishes what may be either a flaming sword, or 
an instrument of punishment. In the upper right corner a hand is ex- 
tended from a cloud, with the two fore fingers and thumb extended in the 
act of benediction. Over the centre-piece is an inscription. 

" When employed in the studio of Mr. Ay ton in getting the triptych 
photographed, a gentleman came in, and, after examining it, said that he 
had seen several exactly of the same shape, which had been taken from 
the dead bodies of the Russian soldiers in the Crimean war." 

By Mr. Eobertson, on the part of Mr. James Douglas, Water- 
gate : a brass breastplate of one of the Kilkenny Volunteer Corps, 
viz. The Kilkenny Association, of 1798, as appeared by the in- 
scription upon it. 
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BeauchampColclough, Esq., Wexford, presented a bronze celt, 
deeply patinated, which had been found on the land reclaimed from 
the sea at Begerin ; also some old coins dug up on the site of West- 
gate, Wexford. The coins were — a Rose Penny of Edward VI., 
struck at York; a French billon coin of about 1607; a George 
III. halfpenny ; and an unpublished Tradesman's Token — obverse, 

iohn . n [ ], in the field a man rowing a boat ; reverse, ferry 

[.] arrck, in the centre half peny in two lines — this token was, 
in the opinion of Dr. Aquilla Smith, struck at Ferry Carrick, on 
the Slaney, in the county of Wexford — the phonetic spelling 
" Carrck" is curious. 

Mr. Robertson, on the part of Mr. Patrick Lonergan, a sub- 
contractor for the new railway viaduct in Upper John-street, pre- 
sented a carved stone, found built up in a house which had been 
taken down in the course of the formation of the Kilkenny Junc- 
tion Railway at St. John's Green. It was so much defaced, that it 
was difficult to ascertain its original design. Being carved in the 
early English style, it is probable that it had been removed from 
St. John's Abbey. 

Mr. Robertson exhibited an ancient bronze bifurcated ornament, 
of that class generally supposed to have been suspended from bri- 
dles : at the present day the horses of hussar regiments carried a 
somewhat similar ornament suspended to their bridles. 

Mr. P. Cody, Mullinavat, sent for exhibition a stone mould for 
casting celts. This very curious object was peculiarly interesting, 
as having been found in Ireland, and thus establishing the fact of 
the native manufacture of these bronze antiques, which some per- 
sons assert to have been imported by the Phoenicians, or some other 
ancient trading people. The plate which faces this page gives an 
accurate representation of the mould, and also of the casting it 
was intended to produce. The drawing is to scale, as indicated 
on the plate. The object intended to be cast was what is called by 
archaeologists a pocketed celt. Mr. Cody sent the following paper, 
explanatory of the time and place of the finding of the antique, and 
the object for which it was intended. The only mistake made by 
Mr. Cody was in the supposition that the celt was intended to be 
cast solid. In using the mould a core would be inserted, which 
would produce the usual form of pocketed celt : — 

** I feel much pleasure in being able to place at your disposal, for ex- 
hibition at your next meeting, the matrix of one of those wedge-like im- 
plements, so frequently discovered in the British Islands, as well as in 
France; and which, in the absence of the name by which they were known 
by the Celtse, the aboriginal inhabitants of these countries, to whom they 
are attributed by antiquarians, have been distinguished under the general 
appellation of ' Celts.' Like the round tower, the cromleac, and the 
pillar-stone, the hand of time has invested this relic of remote ages with 
a veil through which the most acute antiquarians have not been able to 
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penetrate ; and, considering the many conflicting theories respecting their 
origin and use, it is most probable they will continue a puzzle to all suc- 
ceeding ages. That the battle-axe formed a part of the military equip- 
ment of the battalions of the Celtae, many centuries previous to Christia- 
nity, and even since, is a matter of historical fact ; but the difficulty is, to 
show that it was the same pattern as that produced from the mould now 
presented to you. The length of the blade, in the present instance, 
is 4*7-10th inches from the edge to a moulding at the other end; the length 
of the edge is l*9-10th inches, and at the moulding, already mentioned, 
the blade is l*l-5th inches wide, and 1 inch in thickness ; the moulding 
occupies a space of 7-10ths of an inch, and is considerably raised; and 
beside the moulding, on one side of the weapon (as shown by the matrix) 
is a cylindrical ring-like loop of half an inch in diameter. From the 
moulding to the other extreme end of the weapon is 1*9- 10th inches in 
length; this part, which is nearly square, is 1*4-5 th inches in thickness; 
and the length of the weapon from the edge to the other end is 7*2-1 Oth 
inches. It does not appear that the instrument had a socket in the gross 
end, by which a handle could be fitted to it in the manner of a hatchet ; 
but that end, being nearly of square dimensions, could readily be in- 
serted into a groove in the handle, in which it might be securely fastened 
by the help of a brace of metal passing round the handle, and through 
the loop on the side; but this is all conjecture, and proves nothing. On 
examination of the article, each person may judge for himself. I need 
only refer to this antique curiosity as a proof of the early acquaintance 
of the inhabitants of Ireland with the art of hewing stone. The peculia- 
rity of the execution of its several parts, and their exact correspondence, 
together with the regularity and design of the various decorations thereof, 
all bespeak a high degree of skill in the artist. The material is a hard 
grit. Through the kindness of Mr. James Aylward, of Ballydagh, in 
the barony of Iverk, I have been enabled to place this article before 
you. It was discovered by him in reclaiming a piece of bog, about four 
feet below the surface ; and I hope you will agree with me in saying that, 
in justice to him, the fact deserves to be recorded." 

The Rev. Luke Fowler observed upon the great interest attach- 
ing to such remains ; and the meeting agreed with Mr. Cody, that 
Mr. James Aylward deserved every credit for preserving the curious 
relic. 

Mr. Prim, by permission of Mr. G. W. Kinchela, exhibited a 
copy of that rare work, printed in 1825, for private circulation, 
by the late Richard Power, Esq., Kilfane, " The Private Theatre 
of Kilkenny, with Introductory Observations on other private Thea- 
tres in Ireland before it was opened." Only eighty copies were ever 
printed ; and the chief interest attaching to that now exhibited was 
that, having been defective when presented to the late L. C. Kin- 
chela, Greenville, Esq., that gentleman had made good the defi- 
ciency in manuscript so effectively as to excite the admiration of 
the late Lady Power, who had consequently presented him with se- 
veral engravings to illustrate it, including two etchings executed by 
Richard Power himself, when in Italy. It appeared from some ma- 
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nuscript introductory notes by the late Mr, Kinchela, that the Kil- 
kenny Private Theatricals commenced on the evening of the 2nd Fe- 
bruary, 1802, and finally ended on the night of the 28th October, 
1819, during which period the gentlemen of the Kilkenny Thea- 
trical Society performed, in fourteen seasons, on 125 nights. The 
sums realized during that period, and applied to the sustainment of 
local charities, were very great. In an address from the members 
of the Charitable and Benevolent Society to Mr. Richard Power, it 
was stated that the following were the contributions received by the 
different Kilkenny charities from the gentlemen of the Kilkenny 
Private Theatrical Society, from February, 1802, to November, 
1808, inclusive — Charitable Society, £752 16s. 9\d. ; Benevolent 
Society, £684 12*.; Fever Hospital, £150; Shaw Society, £91 
25. 9d. — Total amount in seven seasons, £1678 lis. 6±d; exclu- 
sive of £100 (on an average) realized each year by charity sermons, 
the amount of which was paid to the Fever and County Hospitals, 
thus making in all, received during the period by the charities, 
£2378 lis. 6^d. In the year 1817 the eight plays of the season 
realized, over and above expenses, £1040; two balls, £180; a 
charity sermon, £l 10 ; in all £1330. 

The following communication, relative to the cromleac of Leac- 
an-Scall, from Thomas Joseph Tenison, Esq., of the county Armagh, 
accompanied by two drawings, was submitted to the meeting : — 

" A description of this highly interesting cromleac, of which I here- 
with send two rough pencil sketches, may not be uninteresting. It is 
situated at Kilmogue, barony of Knocktopher, and county of Kilkenny. 
It stands in the grounds of Edward Whitby Briscoe, Esq., J. P., and a 
short distance from that gentleman's residence at Harristown. It is still 
held in respect, if not in reverential estimation, by the country people, 
and by them called l Leac-an-Scall,' which in the Irish language (on the 
authority of the learned O'Donovan), means ' The stone of the warrior or 
chieftain.'* The top or incumbent slab of this ' monumental edifice' mea- 
sures fourteen feet in length, nine feet in breadth, and is two feet three 
inches in depth. It is supported on three upright stones, each about 
eleven feet long, seven feet broad, and two feet in thickness. These 
stones are composed of siliceous breccia. Their surface is somewhat wea- 
ther-beaten, and without any marks, that I could trace, of the hewers' 
chisels or other tools. A small enclosure formed of side stones appears 
under the great top stone, which is raised nearly six feet from the ground 
at one end, and about thirteen feet at the other extremity, — the entire 
measurement of the several stones of which it is constructed being six hun- 
dred and fifteen cubic feet. The above description applies to the erection 
as it now exists. Comparing its present appearance with the description 
given of it in Mr. Tighe's ' Statistical Observations relative to the county 
of Kilkenny,' published in the year 1802, 1 am led to conclude that since 
that period it has suffered from the removal or mutilation of some of 
the stones, displaced or destroyed, perhaps, by seekers after hidden trea- 
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sure, or relics of the past. I have not, however, any authority for stating 
that it has been opened for either purpose. It might be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, and would be foreign to my intention, did I attempt to dis- 
tinguish or conjecture as to the origin, intention, or uses of those rude 
but curious remains ; it is, however, certain that several speculative, and 
in some instances superficial observers of the last century, regarded them 
as altars on which the Irish Druids or Celtic priests of our country 
offered sacrifices; and Roland, if I rightly remember, says that Crom in 
the Irish language signifies God, and Leac an altar (Crom4eac). 1 No con- 
fidence can, however, be placed in opinions which were adopted in the ab- 
sence of all knowledge of their intended uses; yet, notwithstanding their 
evident absurdity, those erroneous inferences captivated the minds of 
many shrewd and educated men. Their opinions are now openly im- 
pugned by all well-informed commentators, who, after careful considera- 
tion, have come to the conclusion that cromleacs are sepulchral, and that 
within were deposited the mortal remains of some chief or warrior, 

' Who under the grave-stone 
So long had slept, that fickle fame 
Hath blotted from her rolls his name.' 

The former opinion has been adopted by Roland, Stukely, Ledwich, Val- 
lancey, Bryant, and other writers, but whose researches partook of the 
general prejudice with which their precursors had regarded such subjects; 
whilst the latter theory, if theory it can be called, is now entertained and 
affirmed by the great majority of our eminent British, Hibernian, and fo- 
reign antiquaries. As a further proof (if proof be wanting) that these 
monuments are sepulchral, Antiquaries who are entitled to be considered 
authorities, assert ' that the cromleac is the origin of our church-yard 
tombstones.' Many conjectures, no doubt, are still current amongst the 
country people as to the manner in which those sepulchres were raised; 
and they frequently form a favourite subject of conversation at the cot- 
tager's fireside, when the inmates of the cabin are gathered round the 
hearth during the long winter's evenings. So far as I can ascertain, the 
popular name of them, traditionally acknowledged, is 4 Leaba Diarmid 
agus Graine' — id est, 'Beds of Dermot and Graine,' — the legendbeing, 
that when these constant but persecuted lovers were flying before Fion 
Mac Cumhal, they built one of these " beds" every night, and reposed 
therein after the fatigues of the day." 

The Rev. John O'Hanlon sent the following, relating to the 
counties of Armagh, Londonderry, and Donegal, in continuation of 
his papers on the Ordnance Survey MSS. : — 

" In the Catalogue of the Ordnance Survey MSS., I find the follow- 

1 Crom-leac signifies the crooked stone lech was introduced. The Irish-speak- 

not " the altar of God." But the old ing peasant never knew of such a term, 

rock-monuments, now generally so deno- and the name which has come down to 

minated, were unknown in Ireland by him from past generations is simply 

any such appellation till very modernly, leaba— literally, bed or resting-place — 

when their Welsh designation of Crom- i. e., a grave — Ed. 
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ing matters relating to the counties of Armagh, Londonderry and Do- 
negal. 1. Armagh. — I. Names from Down Survey, and Book of Survey 
and of Distribution. — (See Ulster, vol. i. 1 ) II. Extracts. (See page 33. 
See also those bound up with the Letters. 2 ) III. Letters, one volume, in- 
cluding Monaghan. 3 IY. County Returns, 4. V. Name Books, 34. 
VI. Name Sheets, 27. VII. Parish and Barony Names, one sheet in vol. 
A. VIII. Memorandums on Orthography, one volume. IX. County 
indexes to maps, one volume. X. Memoir papers. 4 (See detailed list an- 
nexed.) XL Sketch of antiquity, one. 5 2. Londonderry. — I. Inqui- 
sitions in Common Place Book L., and Rough Index of Places to do. 6 
II. Extracts. — (See page 33; also see Common Place Books D. and L. 
from Book of Survey and Distribution in Common Place Book U., Col- 
gan's Works. 7 ) III. Letters, one volume, and index detached. 8 IV. 
Name Books, 36 — (34, and two books between Antrim and Tyrone.) V. 
Name Sheets, 33 and 13, total, 46. VI. Parish and barony names. (See 
Name Sheets.) VII. County index to names on maps. VIII. Memoir 
Papers. 9 (See detailed list annexed.) IX. Names and descriptions from 
Down Survey. (See Ulster, vol. ii. ,Q ) X. Sketches of antiquities, 229. 11 

3. Donegal I. Names from Down Survey. (See Ulster, vol. i. 12 ) II. 

Extracts, two volumes. (See also page 33, and Common Place Book L. 
Rough index of plans to do. 13 ) III. Letters, one volume. 14 IV. Name 
Books, 105, and two sheets of small names. V. Parish and barony names, 
one sheet in vol. A. VI. Memorandums, one volume. VII. County 
index of names on maps, two volumes. VIII. Name sheets, 51. IX. 
Inquisitions in Common Place Book L. Rough index of places to do. 15 
Memoir papers. 16 (See detailed list annexed.) 

"I. Armagh. — I. Names from Down Survey and Booh of Survey and 
Distribution. (See Ulster, vol. i.) The matter referring to Armagh has 
been already noticed, in the general description given of the contents of this 
MS., when treating on the county of Down Ordnance Survey Records. 

44 II. Extracts. 

" III. Letters, one volume^ including Monaghan. These MSS. are now- 
bound in one medium sized quarto volume of 290 written pages of various 
sizes, but for the most part quarto shape. The first is dated Newry, April 
22nd, 1835, and commences at page 1; the second bears the same head- 
ing and date, page 4 ; the third, Armagh, Friday, April 24th, page 8 — 
all of these were written by John O'Donovan ; the fifth, locality unnamed, 
and dated October 29th, page 11; the sixth, Ardee, October 30th, page 
14, both on small note paper, written by Henry Tucker ; the seventh and 

1 Already noticed in the Paper un- 9 Already referred to under county 

der county Down Ordnance Survey Antrim O. S. MSS. 

MSS., Jan. 1862. 10 Already noticed under county 

8 In the Royal Irish Academy. Down O. S. MSS. 

3 Ibid. n In the Royal Irish Academy. 

4 Already referred to under county 12 Already noticed under county 
Antrim O. S. MSS., Jan. 1863. Down O. S. MSS. 

5 In the Royal Irish Academy. 13 i n the Royal Irish Academy. 

6 Ibid. u Ibid. 

7 Ibid. J s In the Royal Irish Academy. 

8 Ibid. is Already referred to under countv 

Antrim O. S. MSS. 
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eighth, locality unnamed, both dated October 31st, pages 16, 18, both on 
small note paper, written by Thomas Larcom ; the ninth, locality un- 
named, dated October 29th, page 22, written by Henry Tucker ; the 
tenth, Ardee, November 21st, page 27, written by Henry Tucker ; the 
eleventh, Aughnacloy, April 30th, page 28 ; the twelfth, Emavale, May 
1st, page 31 ; the thirteenth, Emavale, Saturday, May 2nd, page 35 ; the 
fourteenth, Monaghan, May 4th, page 38 ; the fifteenth, Monaghan, May 
6th, page 58 ; the sixteenth, Monaghan, May 8th, page 62 ; the seven- 
teenth Monaghan, May 8th, page Q5 ; the eighteenth, Monaghan, May 9th, 
page 68; the nineteenth, Bally bay, May 11th, page 71; the twentieth, 
Castleblayney, May 13th, page 74; the twenty- first, dated in Irish cha- 
racters, an ffff la p be riif na beallcame, 1835, Castleblayney, page 75; 
the twenty-second, Carrickmacross, May 14th, page 83 ; the twenty- third, 
Carrickmacross, May 15th, page 87; the twenty -fourth, Carrickmacross, 
May 20th, page 93 ; the twenty-fifth, Carrick-Magheross, May 21st, page 
101 ; the twenty-sixth, Cootehill, May 25th, page 104 ; the twenty- 
seventh, Cootehill, May 27th, page 120; the twenty-eighth, Cootehill, May 
28th, page 132 ; the twenty-ninth, Clones, May 29th, page 135 ; the 
thirtieth, Cluain Eois, May 31st, page 142 ; the thirty-first, CluainEois, 
May 31st, page 145 — all the foregoing letters written by John O' Do- 
novan. The remainder of this volume is devoted to extracts from " the 
Four Masters'' and Colgan. There are a few maps, traces and a sketch, 
bound up with the volume, to which an index is prefixed. 

" IV. County Returns. — They are four in number, and were printed at 
Armagh, by Robert Stevenson, Scotch-street, A. D. 1822. Each contains 
from eight to eleven pages, in oblong shape, and stitched with blue paper 
covers. The general title of each runs : County of Armagh: — Return of 
the Townlands in said County, with contents of each denomination, description 
of Land, fyc. Compiled from the reference Books of the New Survey, designed 
as part of the Apparatus for effecting a more equitable apportionment of the 
Grand Jury Cess. By Thomas R. Evans, Secretary to the Grand Jury. 
One of them has the special title : Part I. — Barony of Armagh. Another : 
Part II. — Barony of Tureny. Another : Part V. — Barony of Upper 
Fews. Another : Part VI. — Barony of Lower Fews. The series would 
therefore seem to be imperfect ; and from the several titles, the nature of 
the information contained in tabulated form may be inferred. 

" V. Name Books. — In number they are 34. 

" VI. Name Sheets. — On counting them I find 27, and they correspond 
generally in matter, as they do in appearance, with those already described, 
when treating on the Down O. S. Records. 

"VII. Parish and Barony Names, one sheet in vol. A. — These names 
are contained in a 4to thin volume, covered in boards, and already noticed, 
when referring to the county of Louth, O. S. Records. It only contains 
six folded and tabulated sheets, giving the orthography and authorities 
for the names of the baronies and parishes in the counties of Fermanagh, 
Monaghan, Armagh, Louth, Donegal, with references to Londonderry, 
Antrim, Tyrone and Down, on the title page. We have also a reference 
to the Name Sheets ; and at the foot, Ordnance Survey Office, 14th of 
January, 1842. One sheet only is devoted to the county of Armagh. 

"VIII. Memorandums* on Orthography, one volume. A medium sized 
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4to volume of 401 numbered pages, with an index of six pages, double 
columns, prefixed. It contains notes, scraps of writing and traces by dif- 
ferent persons. A few loose notes are placed in the volume. 

" IX. County Index to Maps^ one volume. — A folio volume of twenty- 
eight thick leaves, containing townland, barony, and parish names, with 
area of each denomination. 

" X. Memoir Papers. {See detailed list annexed.) — The following do- 
cuments are found, descriptive of Bally more parish, Ballymyre, Balleek, 
and town, Carrickmacross parish, Clonfeacle, Cregan Lower, Drumcree, 
Forkill, Glish, Jonesborough, Keady, Kilclooney, Killevy, Killyleagh, 
Killyman, Kilmore, Loughgall, Loughgilly, Montiaghs, Mullaghbrack, 
Newtownhamilton, Seagoe, Shankil], Tartaraghran, Tynan. 1 

"XL Sketch of Antiquity, one. — This is probably the sketch, now 
bound up with the Extracts and Letters, as I can find no other relating to 
the county of Armagh. 

u 2. Londonderry. — I. Inquisitions in Common Place Book L., and 
Rough Index of Places to do. 

"II. Extracts, fyc. — These Common Place Books, already detailed, 
are now bound together, with the Extracts in one medium sized 4to vo- 
lume, lettered on the back. " Extracts, Docura's Narative, &c, Counties 
of Antrim and Londonderry." 

" III. Letters, one volume, and Index detached. — These letters are con- 
tained in one medium sized 4 to volume of 284 written pages, with an index 
prefixed. The first letter is dated Dundrum, Monday, July 21st, 1834, 
page 1 ; the second, Newry, July 23rd, page 4 ; the third, Banbridge, 
July 23rd, page 7; the fourth, Belfast, July 24th, page 10; the fifth, 
Moville, Saturday, July 27th, page 13; the sixth, Londonderry, July 
30th, page 16; the seventh, Dungiven, August 1st, page 19; the eighth, 
Dungiven, August 2nd, page 22; the ninth, Dungiven, August 4th, page 
29 ; the tenth, Dungiven, Wednesday, August 6th, page 33 ; the 
eleventh, Dungiven, August 7th, page 36; the twelfth, Clady, August 
11th, page 40 ; the thirteenth, Londonderry, August 12th, page 43; the 
fourteenth, Newtown Limavady, August 16th, page 46 ; the fifteenth, 
Coleraine, August 18th, page 60; the sixteenth, Maghera, August 22nd, 
page 63; the seventeenth, Maghera, August 23rd, page 67; the eighteenth, 
Maghera, August 24th, page 75 ; the nineteenth, Maghera, Tuesday, 
August 26th, page 87; the twentieth, Maghera, Wednesday, August 
27th, page 103; the twenty-first, Maghera, Wednesday, September 3rd, 
page 115; the twenty-second, Maghera, Wednesday, September 3rd, page 
119; the twenth-third, Maghera, September 5th, page 131; the twenty- 
fourth, Maghera, Saturday, September 6th, page 137; the twenty-fifth, 
Maghera, Sunday, September 7th, page 140; the twenty-sixth, Drapers- 
town, September 8th, page 151; the twenty-seventh, Draperstown, Sep- 
tember 10th, page 163; the twenty-eighth, Draperstown-Cross, Thursday, 
September 11th, page 171 ; the twenty-ninth, Draperstown-Cross, Sep- 
tember 13th, page 183; the thirtieth, Draperstown-Cross, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 16th, page 195; the thirty-first, Draperstown-Cross, Wednesday, 
September 17th, page 203 ; the thirty-second, Draperstown-Cross, Sep- 

1 See also the paper on the O. S. Records for the county of Antrim. 
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tember 18th, Thursday, page 211; the thirty- third, Monasterhire, Sep- 
tember, Thursday, page 219 ; the thirty- fourth, Drapers town- Cross, 
September 19th, Friday, page 227; the thirty- fifth, Draperstown Cross, 
September 20th, Saturday, page 231; the thirty-sixth, Draperstown 
Cross, September 22nd, page 235 ; the thirty-seventh, Moneymore, Satur- 
day, September 27th, page 243; the thirty-eighth, Moneymore, Septem- 
ber 27th, page 246; the thirty-ninth, Moneymore, September 29th; 
the fortieth, Maghera, Sunday, October 6th, page 270 ; the forty- 
first, Maghera, October 8th, page 273; the forty-second, Maghera, Oc- 
tober 8th, page 276 ; the forty-third, Maghera, October 8th, page 279; 
the forty-fourth, Londonderry, October 9th, page 282. All these letters 
were written by the indefatigable John O'Donovan. 

"IV. Name Boohs. — In number they are 36; but of these, two have 
reference to parts of the counties of Antrim and Tyrone, so that there are 
only 34 referring exclusively to Londonderry. 

" V. Name Sheets. — At present they are tied in two separate parcels; 
one parcel containing 27, and the other 19, in all 46; similar to those 
already described. 

" VI. Parish and Barony Names — (See Name Sheets). No separate 
volume represents this title, and we are referred to the preceding docu- 
ments for all information under this heading. 

"VII. County Index to Names on Maps. — It contains 18 large folio 
leaves, written on each page, and it is unbound. A few unwritten pages 
close the sheets. Townland, barony and parish names, with the sheets 
of the map to which referring, run in closely written parallel columns on 
each page. This is not uniform with the other County Index volumes 
already described. 

" VIII. Memoir Papers. — (See detailed list annexed). On referring to 
the detailed list, we find Memoir Papers noted as having relation to the 
following places, viz.: — Arboe parish, Ballinderry, Bovevagh, Derryloran, 
Desertoghill ; Garvagh Petty Sessions, cases tried at, relative to various 
parishes ; Kildollagh parish, imperfect scraps relative to ; Killelagh, Lon- 
donderry county, Valuation Papers (2), Catalogue of Memoirs received 
from Mountjoy; Geological Tables, Maghera parish, Magillegan, Tain- 
laght. 1 

" IX. Names and Descriptions from Down Survey. — (See Ulster, vol. ii.) 
Already referred to at county of Down Paper, in the paper on the O. S. 
Eecords for that county. 

" X. Sketches of Antiquities, 229. — These sketches are contained in two 
oblong large volumes, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. 
i. contains the following sketches : — 1. Artificial caves in Craigmore, 
parish of Aghadowey ; 2. Ground plan of do. ; 3. Tombstone in Aghan- 
loo old church-yard ; 4, 5, 6, 7. Tombstones in do., all in Aghanloo 
parish; 8. Ballyaghran old church; 9» Old tombstone in Ballyaghran 
old church-yard; 10. Armorial tablet in Ballyaghran old church; 11. 
Portstewart, parish of Ballyaghran ; 12. Clogh-na-staghta, in Strawmore, 
parish of Ballynascreen ; 13. Remains of Bally reagh castle, Portrush, 
parish of Bally willan; 14. Window in Balteagh old church; 15. In- 

1 See also the paper on the O. S. Records for the county of Antrim. 
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dented stone N. W. of King's Fort, Donald's Hill, parish of Balteagh; 
16, 17, 18. Tombstones in Banagher old church-yard; 19. Banagher old 
church and sacristy; 20, 21. Door of, inside, do. outside; 22, 23, 24, 25. 
South window of, inside, do. outside, &c. ; older south window of, &c. ; 
family arms of O'Donaghy and M 4 Donachy, and of Lynch, from, &c. ; 26. 
Windows of monk's house, near, &c. ; 27. Caugh Glen, old altar in, &c. ; 
28. Rock at the foot of which is the old altar ; 29. Wooden implements 
found in an old vat under reclaimed bog in Caugh — all in Banagher parish ; 
30. Bovevagh old church; 31, 32, 33. Tombstones in Bovevagh old 
church-yard ; 34. The Dun, or Duan Fort, in Altmover Glen ; 35. 
Duan Fort (ground plan) ; 36. Duan Fort (sections of, in Altmover 
Glen), all in Bovevagh parish ; 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42. Monuments, and 
inscriptions on, in Coleraine church ; 43, 44. Arms of various families 
from Coleraine church; 45, 46. Tombstones in Coleraine church-yard; 
47, 48, 49. Sir Tristram Beresford's house, front, rere, and ground plan 
of; 50. School-house and new jail; 51,52. Salmon fisheries, from the 
left and right bank of the river — all in Coleraine parish ; 53. Tombstone 
in Cumber church-yard ; 54. Standing stone of Artground ; 55. Coin of 
Nero's, &c. ; 56. Old seal; 57, 58. Stone moulds — all in Cumber parishes, 
Upper and Lower; 59. Derryloran old church; 60. Tomb of the Stewart 
family in Derryloran old church, parish of Derryloran ; 61. Standing 
stone in Bailydullaghan, parish of Desertoghill. Vol. ii. contains the fol- 
lowing sketches in continuation: — 62. Drumachose old church; 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72. Tombstones in its interior and grave-yard; 
73. Tombstone of the Beresford family; 74, 75, 76, 77, 78. Tombstones 
in the grave-yard of new church — all in the parish of Drumachose ; 79, 
80. The Temple at Down Hill, two different views; 81. Mausoleum at, 
&c; 82. Down Hill Bridge, looking north; 83. Cliffs at, &c; 84. Old 
and new bridge near, &c. ; 85. Artificial cave near the old church; 86. 
Waterfall near Down Hill ; 87. View from Dungannon, Down Hill 
House; 88. Down Hill strand; 89- Tomb of the Bruce family; 90. Arch 
of bridge at Down Hill — all in the parish of Dunboe; 91. Dungiven old 
church; 92. Interior of east window; 93, do.; 94. East window, outside; 
95, 96. South window, outside and inside views ; 97. Tablet in Dungiven 
old castle; 98. South window of Dungiven old church; 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103. Tombstones in the interior of, &c. ; 104, 105. Tombstones at 
the old church-yard; 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113. Tombstones 
in the old church-yard; 114. Dungiven castle; 115. Old castle of Dun- 
given — all in Dungiven parish; 116. Waterfall at Faughanvale ; 117. 
Second waterfall on Faughanvale Eiver; 118. Old church; 119. Window 
in old church — all in Faughanvale parish ; ] 20. Tombstone in Killowen 
old church-yard, Killowen parish; 121. Pedestal of carved stone in Camu3 
old church-yard; 122. Tombstone in, &c. ; 123. Ancient stone at the 
entrance into, &c. ; 124. Side of stone facing the road ; 125. Side of stone 

facing the grave-yard; 126, 127. Cromleac of Macosquin, two views all 

in the parish of Macosquin ; 128. Maghera church and round tower, 
Maghera parish ; 1 29. Carnowery waterfall ; 1 30. The Umbra, Magilligan 
parish; 131, 132. Clogogle; 133, 134. Hony mug stone, Tamlaght parish; 
135, 136, 137. Ballykelly old church, three different views; 138. Stone 
tablet in the exterior of the chancel of, &c; 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
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Tombstones in old church-yard ; 144. Waterfall on Ballykelly River; 
145. Tamlaght old church; 146. Tombstone in old church-yard of Tam- 
laght; 147, 148. Headstones in old church-yard of Tamlaght. The re- 
mainder of the 229 sketches must be sought for in the Memoir Papers for 
Londonderry, and it is probable some were used for the published speci- 
men volume of the Irish Ordnance Survey, entitled, Memoir of the City and 
North- Western Liberties of Londonderry, parish of Templemore. All the 
foregoing sketches are now preserved in the Royal Irish Academy ; and 
they appear to have been executed by George V. Du Noyer, as his name is 
for the most part appended to them. His style of sketching, to the ini- 
tiated, would lead to the same conclusion, even if the name were not found 
affixed. 

" 3. Donegal — I. Names from Down Survey. — (See Ulster, vol. i.) 
This volume has been already described under the county Down. 

"II. Extracts, two volumes, fyc. — The first volume, of 319 written 
pages, contains for the most part excerpts from Colgan and " the Four 
Masters." The second volume, of 309 written pages, contains extracts from 
the Ulster Inquisitions, and a few old maps on tracing paper. A beauti- 
fully-written Index of 187 pages is contained in a separate volume, hav- 
ing reference to the two former volumes, and the names are written in the 
English and Irish character. 

" III. Letters, one volume These are contained in a volume of 354 

written pages, preceded by an Index. The first of these Letters is dated 
Londonderry, August 13th, 1835, page 1; the second Moville, Bredach- 
Glen, August 17th, page 2; the third, Geann Tachair, Cam Donagh, 
August 19th, page 9; the fourth, Cam, August 21st, page 16; the fifth, 
Buncranagh, Sunday, August 23rd, page 23 ; the sixth, Buncranagh, Au- 
gust 26th, page 30; the seventh, Buncranagh, August 27th, page 38 ; the 
eighth, Rathmullan, August 30th, Sunday, page 41; the ninth, Rath- 
mullan, August 31st, page 44; the tenth, Rathmullan, September 1st, 
page 47; the eleventh, "Rop na cille, promontorium ecclesice, Rossnakill, 
September 3rd, page 50; the twelfth, Dunfanaghy, September 5th, 
page 53; the thirteenth, Dunfanaghy, September 8th, page 65 ; the four- 
teenth, Dunfanaghy, September 9th, page 66; the fifteenth, Dunfanaghy, 
September 11th, page 73; the sixteenth, Ballyconnell, September 11th, 
page 74; the seventeenth, Ballyconnell, September 13th, page 81; the 
eighteenth, Cross-roads, Tullaghobegly, September 14th, page 84; the 
nineteenth, Cross-roads, September 15th, page 88; the twentieth, Letter- 
kenny, September 18th, page 99; the twenty-first, Letterkenny, Septem- 
ber 19th, page 119; the twenty-second, Letterkenny, September 21st, 
page 123; the twenty-third, Letterkenny, September 22nd, page 131; 
the twenty-fourth, Letterkenny, September 24th, page 139; the twenty- 
fifth, Derry, Sunday, September 27th, page 143; the twenty-sixth, 
Raphoe, September 30th; the twenty-seventh, Raphoe, September 30th, 
page 149; the twenty-eighth, Raphoe, October 1st, page 157; the 
twenty-ninth, Ballybofey, October 2nd, page 161; the thirtieth, Bally- 
bofea, October 4th, page 165; the thirty-first, Bally bofea, October 5th, 
page 173; the thirty-second, Bally bofea, October 8 th, page 177; the 
thirty-third, Dunglow, October 12th, Sunday night, page 180; the 
thirty-fourth, Dunglow, October 13th, page, 192; the thirty-fifth, Op 
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na 5^ ea ^ cai ^ e > Anglice, Glenties, October 16th, page 195 ; the thirty- 
sixth, Glenties, October 18th, page 199; the thirty-seventh, Ardara, 
October 18th (?), Sunday night, page 202; the thirty-eighth, Ardara, 
October 19th, page 206; the thirty-ninth, Kill Charthaigh, now Kilcar, 
October 20th, page 210; the fortieth, Donegal, October 23rd, page 218; 
the forty-first, Donegal, October 24th, page 226 ; the forty-second, Done- 
gal, October 24th, page 230; the forty-third, Donegal, October 25th, 
page 234; the forty- fourth, Donegal, October 26th, page 237; the forty- 
fifth, Pettigoe, October 28th, page 240; the forty-sixth, Ballyshanny, 
Saman's night, 1835, page 243 — all the foregoing letters were written 
by John O'Donovan. Next follows a letter of George Petrie, dated No- 
vember 3rd, 1835 ; a letter of John O'Donovan, dated Enniskillen, No- 
vember 4th, 1835 ; and the remainder of the volume closes with extracted 
matter from various sources, such as from Colgan, Four Masters, Dudley, 
M'Finbrisse, the Irish Calendars, &c. 

"IV. Name Books. — I find 107 Name Books, on counting them, al- 
though the catalogue only gives 105. Besides, there are two Name Sheets 
folded in with the different packages of Name Books. 

" V. Parish and Barony Names, one Sheet in Volume A. — This volume 
has been already described under the heading Armagh. However, on 
referring to it, I find, instead of one sheet for Donegal, there are two sheets. 

"VI. Memorandums, one volume. — A 4to volume of 724 numbered 
pages, with an Index of 9 pages, double columns, prefixed ; it contains 
a number of miscellaneous notes on local topography. 

"VII. County Index of Names, on Maps, two volumes. — These are in 
folio: the first volume contains 80 thick leaves, A to F; and the second 
79, K to Z ; uniform in size, plan, and matter, with the county of Ar- 
magh volume. 

" VIII. Name Sheets. — I can only discover 48 on counting, although 
51 is set down in the catalogue. However, as some of these sheets are 
stitched in thick bulks, it is possible a few originally detached may have 
been put under the same cover. These sheets correspond in size and 
matter with those bearing a like name, and described when treating of the 
county of Down O. S. Eecords. 

" X. Memoir Papers. — (See detailed list annexed.) We need only refer 
to the complete list of Memoir Papers, mentioned in the note affixed to 
the O. S. Records for the county of Antrim, where those illustrative of 
Donegal county will be found. 

" There are no separate sketches illustrating the county of Donegal, 
except what may be found in the Memoir Papers." 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Ruthin, sent the following observa- 
tions relative to the paper (printed at page 190, infra) on the ana- 
logy between our Irish Round Towers and the French Fanaux de 
Cemetiere, and on note \ page 206, infra : — 

"However ingeniously Mr. Westropp has drawn out his comparison 
between the Round Towers of Ireland and the Eanaux de Cemetiere of 
France, and argued that the former are copied from the latter, I fear his 
system will not stand much examination, in spite of the approbation of 

2 T 
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his views by the reviewer in the ' Gentleman's Magazine' of May last. 
Without mentioning the vast difference between the dimensions of the 
two kinds of monument, the Fanaux seldom exceeding 30 feet, there are 
many other points of dissimilarity omitted by Mr. Westropp, but fatal 
to his theory. Whatever the Fanaux were intended for, they were inca- 
pable of being inhabited, and were certainly not capable of being used for 
defensive purposes. They are almost invariably provided with altar slabs, 
for service — none of which occur, I believe, in the Round Towers of Ire- 
land. Many of them have been erected on artificial eminences ; and some 
of them — as those of Montmorillon and Fontevrault, the latter of the 
thirteenth century — are simple chapels, sometimes surmounted with a 
small shaft, capped with the usual openings for the lamp. No existing 
Fanal, I believe, with one or two exceptions, is older than the thirteenth 
century, and none later. They are as often square as round, and of such 
narrow diameter, that they were probably ascended in the same way as 
our chimneys are by the cleaner. 

"These, certainly, are points of difference which must be fatal to the 
theory that the builders of our Irish towers imported the idea from 
France. Whatever be the date of the earliest Round Tower, it is cer- 
tainly far anterior to that of the oldest Fanal de Cemetiere in France. 
The distribution of these monuments, also, is very partial. None exist 
in the north of France, in Normandy, Britany, and many other pro- 
vinces. In Poitou, I believe, they are most frequent. It is a curious 
fact, also, as stated, that they seem to have been in fashion for little more 
than a century. 

"As to their having been replaced, as at Bordeaux, by ordinary 
towers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, I have considerable 
doubts. M. Du Caumont has given no other reason for such an assertion 
than the fact that the base of the Tower of Peyberland was used as a se- 
pulchral chapel in 1397. As to the belfry of St. Michael, in the same 
city, he merely suggests that it might have been built on some sepulchral 
vault. Even admitting the fact and the suggestion, we have not a sha- 
dow of proof that fanaux had preceded the present structures ; and even 
had they existed, neither Mr. Westropp nor the reviewer can, I think, 
adduce any instance of a Round Tower in Ireland having been ever built 
over a sepulchral chapel. That both the Fanaux and the Irish Towers 
were more or less connected with churches, no one, it is hoped, in these 
present days, doubts. But surely such a fact furnishes but very feeble 
support to the theory that two structures, so dissimilar in proportions 
and detail, are borrowed one from the other. As Irish missionaries played 
so important a part on the Continent soon after St. Patrick's days, 
the French Fanaux are, if any connexion exists between them at all, 
much more likely to have been traditional copies of the Irish prototype 
than the reverse, as suggested by Du Caumont. That to look, therefore, 
to these curious Fanaux — or, as they are sometimes called, Lanternes de 
Mort— for the origin of the Round Towers, is, I fear, hopeless. 

"Mr. Westropp has also, at page 159 of the present volume of the 
'Journal/ stated that 'crosses like those in Britany are to be met with at 
Monasterboice Clonmacnoise, &c.' The crosses he alludes to are those 
mentioned by Du Caumont, and more usually known as Calvaries. No- 
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thing can be more dissimilar to the Irish crosses than these Calvaries, the 
oldest of which claims the disputed date of the last part of the fifteenth 
century, most of them being of the two next centuries. They are almost 
confined to Lower Britany, and are remarkable for exhibiting the costumes 
of the numerous figures of the period. 

a I do not know, and have never heard, of any such crosses or Calva- 
ries in Ireland ; but I can answer that no cross bearing the least resem- 
blance to the Irish ones is to be found in the whole of Britany. 

" Allow me also to correct a slight error in the note at page 206, with 
reference to the Dromiskin find. I stated that in the large deposit of 
stone implements found in the chamber at Tumiac, the finest tumulus in 
France, the larger stone celts were neatly fractured across, evidently 
on purpose. The various articles amounted to forty in number, and are 
kept in the Museum at Yannes. This fracturing of stone implements is 
excessively rare, and not frequent, as mentioned in the note. I remember 
no other instance of the same kind, though common enough in the case of 
bronze implements in this and other countries. The kistvaen, also, such 
as we have in these islands, is rarely met with in Britany. 

" There is one fact, however, of which a note should be taken, and 
that is, in the megalithic structures of Britany — (the dolmen or crom- 
lech) — none but stone or gold articles are ever discovered. No instance 
occurs, as far as I am informed, of any bronze implement having been 
found in such structures, though common enough under other circum- 
stances. If any cromlechs yet remain in Ireland undisturbed, it would 
be desirable to notice whether the same rule holds good. The result 
would be important, as indicating the older date of the cromlech, previous 
to that of the so-called bronze epoch, as regards, at least, these islands." 

The ensuing notice of Bally haly Castle, in the county of Wexford, 
was received from Captain Michael Phillips, of Belturbet : — 

" The Castle of Ballyhaly, in the parish of Kilturk, barony of Bargy, 
was probably the earliest residence in Ireland of the Cheevers family (now 
of Killyan, county Galway), descended from Sir William Le Chevre, one 
of the knights who accompanied Fitzstephen in 1169. The Castle of 
Ballyhaly was besieged by Cromwell, and, after its surrender, was, along 
with the estates attached to it, granted to Col. Bunbury, and pro- 
perty in Galway assigned to the dispossessed family of Cheevers. Bally- 
haly Castle was almost destroyed during the siege, with the exception of 
the towers, of which traditions of the neigbourhood say there were/owr; 
two of which were taken down by Col. Bunbury, and used in building 
Ballyhaly House. Of the two other towers one is still nearly perfect; 
the other, part of which was standing when I first resided in the neigh- 
bourhood, was subsequently carted away by the peasantry. The square 
tower, still extant, is in wonderful preservation. Beneath the first land- 
ing, on the staircase, is a deep pit, which may have been a dungeon, or 
else the draw-well of the castle. The descendants of Colonel Bunbury 
sold it and the estates early in the last century." 

The following Paper was also contributed :■ — 



